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THE CRESCENT, AND THE ADELPHI 
BLEACH WORKS, SALFORD. 
( With an Engraving. ) 


The accompanying Engraving exhibits a 
portion of one of the most picturesque land- 
scapes in the suburbs of Manchester. In its 
entire extent it embraces the seat of William 
Garnett, Esq., and its surrounding grounds, 
on the left; the centre is occupied by the 
beautiful plain formed by an immense tortuosity 
of the Irwell, studded with a windmill, a 
farm, straggling cottages, and numerous trees. 
In the distance are seen the rising grounds of 
Kersall and Broughton, adorned with castellated 
chateaus, the Priory, and many a Gothic and 
Grecian villa, and their appropriate pleasure 
grounds, overtopping each other like the famed 
hanging gardens of the East; whilst on the 
right hand the river dashing over the weir, 
and the gardens in front of Adelphi Terrace, 
all conspire to arrest the attention of the passing 
stranger, and amply justify the selection of 
the site of the extensive range of mansions 
stiled the Crescent, the windows of which 
command this delightful prospect. 

An attempt was made a few years ago to build 
over the land between the Bolton road and the 
river, but the inhabitants wisely and success- 
fully resisted it; and it is to be hoped that 
Salford will long retain this great ornament to 
the Township. 

It is deeply to be regretted, that the same 
degree of public spirit did not at an earlier 
Period interpose to prevent the erection of the 
humerous manufactories on the banks of the 


river. Valuable as the supply of water ren- 
dered the land on which the works stand, yet 
its admirable adaptation for extensive pleasure 
grounds, and its proximity to the Royal Salford 
Dispensary and to St. Philip’s Church,—both 
of which might easily have been rendered con- 
tributory to its architectural adornment,—point 
it out as the best possible situation for one of 
the public gardens which have been proposed 
to be opened in large and crowded towns. It 
is, however, too late now to discuss its merits ; 
but there can hardly be a difference of opinion 
as to the importance of securing the estate of 
Lark Hill, and some portion of the adjoining 
central plain, for so desirable an object, when- 
ever it may be practicable—always remembering 
that when such an opportunity is lost, it will 
probably be lost for ever. 

Considerable prominence has been given in 
the engraving, to what at first sight appears to 
bea cotton mill, but is in reality a bleach works, 
where, instead of the extensive fields, and 
numberless low buildings occupying acres of 
land, which characterized similar establishments 
in the olden time, the whole process of bleach- 
ing, starching, and finishing is conducted almost 
entirely within the premises shown in the 
picture. 

In a low adjacent building, the goods to be 
bleached are subjected to the first process— 
that of boiling or steaming in an alkaline ley, 
by which the dirt or colouring matter is loosened 
and partially separated from them. A numberof 


immense caldrons are ranged round the place, |. 


each of which is furnished with an iron grating 
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fixed a few inches above the bottom of the 
boiler; to this an iron pipe is attached, with a 
raised concave top. The pieces of cloth, first 
tied up in bundles of a dozen each, are placed 
upon the grating in regular layers to the top 
of the vessel—a quantity of ley is then poured 
upon the whole, and this, by means of steam 
introduced below, is soon heated to the boiling 
point, and rising through the centre pipe is again 
distributed over the surface by means of the 
concave top, until by continued circulation the 
whole mass is thoroughly penetrated. 
The cloth, or yarn, is then conveyed to large 
cylindrical barrels, technically styled dash 
wheels, hung upon their axes, and turned round 
by steam power. The interior of these machines 
is divided into four compartments by rails, 
into which the goods are introduced through 
circular apertures in the front, whilst behind, 
a pipe is inserted, by which a constant stream 
of water is thrown in, and the machine being 
set in motion, the goods are dashed from side 
to side until by that means they are thoroughly 
cleansed from any remaining extraneous matter. 
From the dash wheel the goods are removed 
to cisterns, fitted up so as to admit of diluted 
chloride of lime being circulated through 
every part of the vessel, by means of pumps 
worked also by steam power ; from thence they 
are removed to other cisterns, where highly 
diluted sulphuric acid is applied to them—the 
dash wheel being used between each process, 
and the goods freed from the water by passing 
through rollers constructed for that purpose. 
When, by these means, the requisite degree of 
whiteness has been attained, the cloth is re- 
moved to the starching-room, where, after each 
piece has been temporarily sewed together, the 
whole is, by means of a very ingenious ma- 
chine, at once starched, rolled perfectly smooth, 
and thoroughly dried, ready for making up in 
separate pieces for the warehouse. 
For cloths of a coarser or stronger texture, 
which are sold or used in the grey state, two 
rooms are fitted up with machinery for dressing 
and finishing them ; the three uppermost ranges 
of windows admit light to the stove, which is 
equal in height to three stories, and extends 
over the entire building—this spacious room is 
heated by large steam pipes, intersecting every 
part of the floor; currents of air can also be 
admitted by an excellent arrangement of the 
window shutters, the whole of which can be 
opened or shut, either partially or entirely, by 
a single lever and the ordinary power of one 
arm. 
The stove is divided into three compart- 


horizontal rails, about one foot apart from each 


ments ; across the top are placed a number of | lations of truth as the object of our common 


pended in long folds by means of a patent 
machine, worked by two boys, who can fill 
the stove in an incredibly short time. The 
same method and despatch is displayed in re- 
moving the cloth, which is so hung as to allow 
of all the pieces in the stove being drawn out 
into a separate room by one man, who can 
also at the same moment, fold it in equal por- 
tions ready for packing, whilst, by a machine, 
common now in large manufacturing establish- 
ments, the goods can, in a few seconds, be 
raised from the cellar to the top of the build- 
ing, or lowered with equal celerity. 

The admirable economy of space, materiel, 
and labour which distinguishes the management 
of the Adelphi Bleach-works strikingly illus- 
trates the rapid advances of our manufac- 
turing skill, In the preamble of an act passed 
in 1542, for abolishing the privilege of sanctuary 
in Manchester, it is declared, amongst other 
reasons for the statute, that “‘the linen yam 
must lie without, as well in the night as in the 
day, continually for the space of half a year, 
to whiten before it can be made into cloth, and 
the woollen cloths must hang upon the tenters to 
be dried before it can be dressed,” by which 
great facilities were afforded to ‘divers light 
and evil-disposed persons to steal yarn from 
the crofts, and cloth from the tenters, to the 
great impoverishment of the owners, and to 
the destruction of the confidence formerly re- 
posed in them by their creditors, which, if not 
prevented, will lead to the decay and desola- 
tion of the town.” 

It is no common occurrence now for goods 
to be sent down from the manufactory in their 
grey state in the afternoon of one day, and 
to be offered in the market on the following 
morning, bleached, dressed, starched, and finish- 
ed; and thus the bleacher fully sustains the} 
gencral railway expedition that begins to char- 
acterize every department of our national in- 
dustry. 

When results like these are contemplated as 
a portion of the triumphs of human intelligence 
over mere inert matter, it is surely not too san- 
guine to anticipate the period when, instead of 
glutted markets, depreciated stocks, and un- 
employed artizans, consequent on the abridge- 
ment of physical labour, by the application of 
machinery, the humblest classes of society will 
be so far relieved from the necessity of ceaseless 
toil, as to possess at least a few hours of each 
day for domestic and social enjoyment, and the 
cultivation of their immortal minds for the 
loftier joys and purer pleasures of that more 
glorious state of being, held out by the reve- 


faith and hope, and where “ boundless charity 


other, from which the cloth to be dried is sus- 


divine” shall never die. 
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THE LAME PIG. 


Mrs. M‘Crie, Charles Matthew’s old Scotch 
lady, was simplicity itself, and her heart over- 
flowed with the warmest affections of human 
nature. Mr. Josiah Flowerdew, of Manchester, 
had occasion to visit Edinburgh, and had a 
letter of introduction to the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
M‘Crie, and was received by them with all 
the frank and courteous kindness of their dis- 
position. 

One Sunday, after having attended divine 
service in the Doctor’s church, he returned with 
his hospitable friends to their residence. A 
nice, hot, tasty, but frugal dinner, was quickly 
placed upon the table. 

Mr. Josiah was a devoted admirer of the fair 
sex, and could not, even when an aged and 
wrinkled face met his gaze, fail to remember 
that once the same cheek was dyed with the 
hue of the rose, and the eyes cast a lustre 
which would have maddened an anchorite. He 
therefore ate and drank as directed of what 
was present. After having in this fashion 
laboured with a vigour and industry which 
would have done credit to an Irish labourer 
deepening the Thames, he was constrained from 
absolute want of local capacity, to give over— 
to cease to labour, to dig and to delve, in a hor- 
rid brute, of the bird species, which must have 
been cousin-german to the penguins of the 
Falkland Islands. 

“The ’tither leg, Mr. Josiah Powderjew ?” 
said the Doctor. 

“The ’tither leg, Doctor! May I perish if 
one joint of the whole carcase has moved the 
flutter of a gnat’s wing,” answered Josiah. 

“Ye are ower genty with the beast, Mr. 
Flowerdew,” observed the old lady. ‘ Doctor, 
mark ye that, and abuse nae man’s gude name. 
Rive it, sir—Rive it.” 

“It is teugh—it is, of a verity,” said the 
Doctor, as his eye tooth snapped in a struggle 
with the tendon which would have held her 
Majesty’s yacht in a hurricane. 

“And toothsome forbye,” observed Mrs. 
M‘Crie: “ but it’s wrang to sport wi’ a human 
creature’s distresses. Na, na, Mr. Josiah, ye 
needna look sac wae like. Possession, nae 
doubt, is nine points of the law: but the right- 
ful owner of that yellow stump is lang syne 
gathered to his forbears. Of a troth, it would 
be an awfu’ moment gin he cam to vindicate 

own.” 

Mr. Flowerdew shuddered, and for reasons 
that can very well be understood, agreed most 
heartily with his hostess. 

“But as I’m in the land of the living!” con- 
tinued Mrs. M‘Crie, “ our taupy lass has a’the- 
gether neglected the syllabub. There it stands 


in the pride of its beauty, in theaumry. Surely 
I’ve been carried myself. Doctor, whenever 
you gae by the hour and five minutes, I’m 
clean done for ony mair use that day—I can 
mind naething.” 

“Neither can I, Mrs. M‘Criec,” observed 
Mr. Josiah innocently. 

“It’s a blessing for you, Mr. Josiah,” an- 
swered the old lady; “if I had minded a’ I’ve 
heard, I would by this time have been de- 
mented.” 

‘Right, my dear,” replied the Doctor, ‘the 
female is the weaker vessel—a cracked pitcher, 
as a man may say, and in no way fit to be the 
repository of the wonders of airt and science.” 

‘‘And yet,” retorted Mrs. M‘Crie, some- 
what piqued at the observation, “there are 
some airts of the whilk ye are as ignorant as a 
dead dog—saving the comparishon.” 

** And in what, may I be permitted to ask ?” 
answered the Doctor, with much solemnity. 
‘*In what? Ye see, Mr. Lourhew,” he added, 
** T in naewise eschew the inquiry.” 

“Na, then, gudeman,” exclaimed the old 
lady exultingly, “‘I hae ye now on the hip— 
that is—God save us—excuse the expression, 
Mr. Josiah; we are plain folk.” 

‘‘Madam,” answered Mr. Flowerdew, “ make 
no apology. The recollections of youth are 
delightful. I have many warm remembrances 
of the kind. But pray, madam, don’t let us 
lose the advantage of knowing in what matter 
of lore you transcend the Doctor. 
condescending.” 

** Nay, kind sir,” said the old lady, “its a 
joke of my own; but, as it is connected with 
that very syllabub which our lass has set before 
you, I shall ask the doctor again. Ye that 
kenn the three wonderful things in the world, 
yea, the four wonderful things and strange, 
how mak ye the syllabub ?” 

**T tak the lass.” 

**Whisht, Doctor; gin ye begin that gate,” 
interrupted the old lady, “ I maun be the ex- 
pounder of the text myself. So ye see, Mr. 
Flowerdew—” 

But before the secret is disclosed, we must 
inform our readers that there is a certain jug or 
pipkin of earthenware used in various culinary 
and detergent purposes in Scotland, called a 
pig, and which, from the tenacious kind of earth 
(laam or loam) of which it is composed, goes 
by the distinctive name of a lame pig, a utensil 
of which, fifty years ago, to have been ignorant, 
would have been a confession of stultification 
as great as if you had thought that the Red Sea 
was rubicund, 

‘* So, sir,” continued Mrs. M‘Crie, ‘‘ when I 
want to make a syllabub—it’s grand for a cold, 
or a kitling in the throat ” 


Pray be so. 
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Madam! 

“Yes, it’s nae doubt of healing virtues,” 
observed the doctor,—* medicinal in all mat- 
ters, thoraical, if I may use the expression ; 
and, Mr. Towerflew, it has the advantage of 
being divertive and jocund in the swallow. Sir, 
I hold in utter execration your senna and 
globars: the latter are, of a certy, an abomina- 
tion to all men. I once had a dose thereof, 
—gin I live to the age of Methusalem, the 
day will be to me, like yestereen: they took a 
good forty minutes to chow, my inside was 
curmurring like doses in a docket. It was most 
unsavoury, Mr. Sourspew.” 

‘So,’ continued the old lady, after an im- 
patient pause, ‘I send to the market and our 
Bell brings me a lame pig.” 

** But why a lame pig ?” 

“Why a lame pig, sir? what way no? Sir, 
naething but a lame pig will answer the pur- 
pose.” 

‘“*T cry your mercy, good lady.” 

“So Bell brings me a lame pig. I aye tell 
our lass (she has been wi’ us these thirteen 
years come Martinmus; she is the O* of her 
grandfather, as the Doctor says, when he is 
facetious) to pick me out a clean ane.” 

‘Very right,” said Mr. Josiah. ‘ But I am 
afraid you would have but little choice in that 
respect.” 

‘“* You are wrang, Mr. Cowersew,” said the 
Doctor. ‘They are aye weel washed outside 
and in.” 

“Oh, Doctor, no joking; this is a serious 
matter.” 

“‘Na; there’s no joking,” observed the old 
lady. ‘‘ They are weel scraped wi’ a heather 
rings.” 

what, madam!” 

“A neivefu’ o’ heather; wi’ the whilk you 
get even to the most extreme corner of the 
concern.” 

“No doubt, madam, if you should be 
permitted.” 

Permitted, Mr. Josiah? and if I buy a pig, 
may noI do what I chuse wi’ it? or wi’ ony 
ither face of clay for which I gave ready 
coinzie? Ye have, sir, great character in 
England for cleanliness; and I am sure that 
Mrs. Flowerdew never has a pig in her aught 
but she washes it inside and out as clean as 
the driven snaw.” 

“Nay in that,” said Mr. Flowerdew, ‘I 
can assure you you are mistaken. Before the 
pigs reach us ad 

‘“ Weel, weei: ither folks do it, and that is 
the same thing. So when Bell comes hame, I 


* O signifies grandchild. 


says, hand me down the con wi’ the virgin 
honey, and I drap twa dessert spoonfuls into 
the pig’s mouth ” 

‘Into its mouth, madam !” 

‘* Aye to be sure, sir; where would you have 
it put ?—a pig’s mouth was nae given to it for 
naething—Or jelly will do as weel. Na, I’ve 
tried your large bergamot preserved pear ; but 
whiles the pig’s neck is no that wide to admit 
of a pear of size and it’s fashious squeezing 
it in.” 

“No doubt, madam, and dangerous.” 

**Yes, gin the neck break; but when ye 
mell and meddle wi’ pigs, ye maun mind ye 
deal wi’ slippery gear.” 

“ Very true, madam.” 

“Weel, then, our lass carries the pig to the 
cow, and there sae gently milks a pint and a 
half of warm milk in upon the honey or Jelly, 
or pear, as it may be.” 

“Into the pig, madam ?” 

‘* Ay, into the mouth o’t. Surely that’s nae 
a little matter.” 

‘* Now, madam, as I am an ordinary sinner, 
that is an operation that would puzzle all Lan- 
cashire. Into its mouth ?” 

‘Weel, I’m astonished at you, sir; is there 
ony mystery or sorcery in Bell hauding a Pig 
wi’ the tae hand, and milking a cow wi’ the 
tither ?”” 


**T really, madam, in my innocence of heart, 
thought that the pig might have run “4 


‘“Run o’er? Nae doubt; so wud it gin ye 
filled it o’erfu’. So hame comes the pig——” 

itself, madam!” 

“Sir! you speak as if the pig could walk !” 

‘“‘T beg a thousand pardons, madam ; I truly 
forgot the milk and jelly. It would be extra- 
ordinary if it could.” 

* Very, sir. So the lass brings me my lame 

ig.” 

‘* Ah, that’s another reason. Well, may I be 
drawn to a thread if I could divine why you 
preferred a lame pig !’’ 

“Ye needna gang to Rome to learn that; 4 
lame pig is aye fondiest. So I begin to steer 
and steer the milk and jelly.” 

‘Steer and steer, madam.” 

Ay—mix a’weel up thegither.”’ 

“And may I entreat to know, with what 
you stir it?” 

‘* Wi’ a spoon to be sure: ye wadna hae me 
to do it wi’ my fingers ?” 

“‘ God forbid, madam! I would use, if ever 
I were employed in the manner you 
mention, a spoon with a most respectable long 
handle.” 

“It’s better of length, certainly, sir. Nae- 
thing can escape you, then! Weel, the next 


| 

| 
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thing we do is this, to gently put the pig before 
the fire to simmer.” 

“ To simmer !” 

“ Yes, sir, and there stand or it reeks again. 
But you must not let it get over het; it would 
burn the milk.” 

“ And the pig too, madam ?” 

“Oh! that’s naething. We dinna fash our- 
selves wi’ the pig. What were they made 
for?” 

“ Why, truly, madam, I thought, until this 
day, that I knew nothing of their history ; 
but I find that I have been woefully igno- 
rant.” 

“We canna reach perfection at ance, as our 
gudeman says, (wha, by-the-bye, is and has 
been this half hour, as sound as atop.) And 
so, after the pig has simmered and simmered, 
ye in wi’ the spoon again.” 

“ Again, madam !” 

“Ay, sir; ye wadna hae it all in a mess at 
the bottom.” 

“Far from it, madam ! as far as possible.” 

“So ye maun gie anither stir or twa, until 
it sings.” 

“Sings, madam? And does the pig make 
no other noise during all this operation.” 

“Searcely any other, gin it’s a good pig; 
but all depends on that. I’ve seen a lame pig, 
that afore the heat had touched its sides a 
matter of five minutes, would have gone off 
in a crack.” 

“T don’t wonder at that in the least, 
madam.” 

“You would wonder, if your English pigs 
had half the value of the Scotch.” 

“ Possibly, madam.” 

“Of a verity,” continued Mrs. M‘Crie, 
“there was a pig played me ance a maist mis- 
chaney trick. Ye see, I expected a pairty 


of our presbytery to denner, and I had sent 
= out for the maist capacious pig she could 
grip; and I had poured in the quantum suff, 
as the mediciners say, on the gooseberries 
(I was maxing a posset), and a’ went weel: 
but when ’. thought it was done to a hair, out 
lapa het aizle; our Bell (the hizzy!) sprang 
tothe tae side; the pig gaed the tither—a’ was 
Tuned.” 

“And the poor pig—what became of it?” 
_“Puir, indeed! It wasua worth the mind- 
ing :—Its head was dung in, and it gat a sma’ 
fracture an the side; but as it was bonny in 
ts colour, and genty in its mak, Bell syned 
tout in clear water, then rubbed it up wi’ a 
duster, and clapped it on the shelf in the 
kitchen, where it lies to this blessed day, in 
Peace and quiet, as | may say. In my opinion, 
sir, the pig hadna been right made.” 

“ Not right made, madam ?” 
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* Not right made, sir. You look surprised. 
Think you any body can make a pig?” 

“ Far from it, madam.” 

“Tt would surely fash you and me, I’m 
jalousing, Mr. Josiah Flowerdew.” 

“ Admitted, madam; admitted :—But, my 
dear Mrs. M‘Crie, I have just one thing to 
ask. You have told me - (here Josiah gave a 
shudder)—how the milk and honey gets in. 
Now, madam, may I be allowed to ask how 
you get the syllabub out?” 

‘“* How we get it out? Lord, sir, you sur- 
prise me! Just the way we put it in. How 
would you get it out? Sure there’s nae magic 
in that!” 

‘* Nay, madam, I don’t pretend to venture 
on any speculations on that point. There are 
many reasons, no doubt, why the pig would 
easier let it out than in; and I am quite willing 
to prefer the mouth. But, after it is out, pray 
madam, who eats the syllabub ?—or, pray, 
madam, do you also eat the pig ?” 

“Ha, ha! Weel, that’s guid. Lord, sir, 
the pig’s as hard as a stane !”’ 

“Gad, madam, you are right ; I had forgot 
the frying. But as to the milk and jelly, or 
the bergamot pear after the pig’s, for whose 
intestines are they devoted?” 

“* Sir ?” 

‘“* Pray, madam, who devours that ?” point- 
ing with his finger to the horrid potion before 
him. 

* You, sir, if you will do me that honour.” 

‘“Me, madam! Me! Good night, madam. 
Pray, don’t waken the doctor. I am parti- 
cularly engaged. Nay, madam, not a morsel 
—(I would as soon bolt a barbecued toad, or 
mouth a curried hedgehog)—I do entreat 
you to keep it for the next presbytery. If 
they resemble our clergy in the south, they 
are more familiar with pigs than [ am—Well, 
well!” Mr. Flowerdew was heard to exclaim, 
as he, in a manner, tumbled down, in_ his 
haste, from the top to the bottom of the stair, 
“I have often heard that the Scotch were 
dirty; but, by all the stripes in a yard of 
gingham, they were born barbarians !” 

“Mr. Dourstew!”” exclaimed the doctor, 
awakening. ‘Where are you? Here’s my 
wife and the syllabub. Where are you, Mr. 
Moorskrew ?”’ 

off!” answered Mr. Josiah; and it 
is said by his friends, that during a long life 
of some seventy years, no persuasion could 
induce him ever again to visit Edinburgh. 
“The lame pig,” he would mutter to himself, 
“the jelly and hot milk! Heaven save me 
from a calamity !” 
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GASPAR WESSELING, 


I never saw so lovely a morning: every 
object was tinted with a clear yellow light— 
the thousand pinnacles and buttresses of the 
Cathedral were sparkling with a peculiar lustre, 
and the tarlizans of the old fortress seemed to 
lose their harsh grim outline in most holy 
illumination. On the one hand rose the pon- 
derous masses of the ancient city, with here 
and there the tower of a monastery or a church 
rearing its battlements amidst the confusion 
of uncouth chimnies, and fantastic smoke- 
wreaths. On the other, the giant oaks were 
casting long streaks of shade over the yellow 
corn-fields, and the winding river was seen at 
intervals, till it was lost in the dark masses of 
wood that skirted the distance. Oh! all was 
fragrant and refreshing ; it was like that blessed 
morn, when the voice of the angel proclaimed 
to Saint Magdalene, that the Lord had risen 
from the sepulchre. 

The bells were tolling dismally in their 
turrets, and I could hear the chaunt of the 
monks, rising at times from the neighbouring 
minster. Those bells were tolling to announce 
my execution; that song was raised to speed 
my soul on its long, long journey. 

But I was not allowed to enjoy this fair 
prospect in peace. They spoke, but I did not 
hear what they said; they pointed to the car 
which stood ready to drag me round the ram- 
parts to the gibbet. I comprehended their 
meaning, and mechanically obeyed them. The 
priest took his place beside me, and the exe- 
cutioner, masked and muffled, sat in the back 
part of the vehicle. The car rolled along 
slowly, while the bells chimed and tinkled in 
unison with the dead sound of the drums; 
and the song of the monks rose into a fuller 
diapason, as we approached nearer and nearer. 
The father-confessor prayed fervently and long; 
with streaming eyes and tremulous voice he 
implored me to give but one sign of repent- 
ance,—he told me of heaven,—he told me of 
hell,—he reminded me of Him who had died 
by a more shameful death than mine, that I 
might be saved. In vain his words fell upon 
my ear, but I sat in almost idiot listlessness. 
I bowed and crossed myself in imitation of his 
action; for I was gazing on the gilded towers, 
so fearfully contrasted with the ghastly imple- 
ments of death and the solemn pageantry of 
the procession. Alas, heaven and earth were 
smiling in mockery of my sin and of its 
punishment. The swallow twittered carelessly 
over our heads; the very dog snarled in deri- 
sion, and laid him down to bask in the sun- 
shine in undisturbed felicity. 


the time when the gigantic battlements should 
crumble into dust, when not one stone of the 
proud temple should remain upon another, 
when the sun himself should wax dim and be 
extinguished. But / should remain eternal, 
immortal. How I was to exist, depended 
on this moment. Alas! conviction came too 
late. 

We had now reached the termination of our 
fatal journey ; we descended from our vehicle, 
and advanced to the scaffold, which was 
erected on the ramparts, and commanded an 
extensive view of the plain below. I looked 
down on the almost numberless multitude of 
heads. At my appearance they rose and fell 
like the waves of a troubled sea; they shrunk 
backwards in loathing and abhorrence, as if 
from some hideous reptile that was about to 
dart among them. I remembered many a face 
that I had known in my better days. I looked 
steadfastly at them ; they buzzed like a swarm 
of hornets—a smothered groan spread from 
man to man; they moved, they nodded, they 
grinned at me. Oh! as I live, every lip in 
that vast multitude is curled in scorn, every 
eye is glaring with a horrible defiance. I now 
experienced that dreadful thirst which is said 
to indicate approaching death. Thirst, can! 
call it! my very vitals were scorched and con- 
sumed. Water, water, oh! what is the wealth |} 
of the Indies compared with one drop of the|f]. 
pure, cool element. 

I retain a painfully distinct recollection of 
the whole scene—the executioner—the plat- 
form—the ladder—the gibbet, and the noosed 
halter—the solitary raven that had perched on 
the gallows—the despairing countenance of the 
confessor—and the pale, livid faces of the spec- 
tators, that darkening wilderness of eyes, all 
concentrating in me. But what horseman is 
that? He is covered with dust and sweat; he 
is tottering on his horse’s back with very 
fatigue. He comes from Dresden ;_ the crow 
make way for him; he has a paper in hi 
hand, he dismounts, he presents it to 
magistrate. Ah! I see the Elector’s bro 
seal. It is, itis my pardon! Oh, joy, joy! 
the sad preparation is at an end, life is reg? 
stored ; Iam freed from the very jaws of deai 
to pass years of virtue, of happiness, of p 
paration for eternity; alas, no, he hands it 
his secretary, for it relates to other matte 
He now reminded me that the appointed ti 
had passed, and that I must prepare to asce 
the ladder with the minister of public justi 
I prayed, I knelt, I grovelled on the earth, 
would love him, I would worship him, for o 
hour, one minute of delay. I wept, I ple 


The priest guessed my thoughts ;_he foretold 


I had but one request—but one. I implo 
him to grant me time for preparation for an 
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world; would he kill my soul as well as my 
body? No! but his orders were peremptory, 
and he must comply with them. He told me, 
in a mournful voice, and with averted eyes, 
that if other measures failed, force must be 
resorted to. 

Slowly and sullenly I suffered them to con- 
duct me to the foot of the ladder. The exe- 
cutioner stripped me of the upper part of my 
clothing, bound my passive hands behind me, 
and clipped off my long hair, of which I was 
once so vain. Fool, fool! I was angry with 
him; even at that moment, I was weak enough 
| | | to be angry. 

I Slowly and sullenly we reached the top of 
|| |the ladder; I felt them fasten the fatal noose 
¢|| |about my neck, Oh, God! I was horribly 
»|} |sick at that moment. What followed I know 
e|||not; I only remember, half unconsciously, 
a\||giving the appointed signal. I fell some feet 
n 
m 
y 


perpendicular, and at the same time the exe- 
cutioner leaped upon my shoulders, to tighten 
the noose with his additional weight. A thou- 
sand, thousand lights, brighter than the sun, 


. danced before my eyes; my ears rung with a 
vw {tumultuous mixture of sound, in which my 
jd ||} own gaspings for breath, the shuddering groans 
|] the spectators, and the cry of the boding 
| fowl that'sat above me, were joined with the 
ith |} |toar of a thousand cataracts, and the harsh 
the ||| yelp of a thousand wolves. I writhed in my 

agony, to free my arms from the cords that 
- off | ound them, and my shoulders from the wretch 
lat- (| Who still adhered to them. The lights danced, 
and flickered, and multiplied; the sounds 


increased tenfold in loudness and variety. I 
felt as if I were red hot; my blood churned 
inmy veins, my pulses throbbed and fluttered, 
and were still. I grew coldas ice: darkness 
and silence, and insensibility succeeded 

I started from the bed on which I lay. The 
apartment was large and gloomy; and instru- 
ments whose use I could not comprehend, were 
ranged on shelves along the walls. Was I in 
the regions of the king of terrors? Ah no! 


broad {or the good priest was seated beside the bed, 
joy in company with a venerable old man, and 
‘3 rel Pronounced his emphatic benediction. 

jeath| The story is short and simple. The priest 
fp had obtained my body of the magistrates, 
sittm der pretence of burying it privately, but 
atters With the intention of conveying it to the cham- 
1 tim bers of a friend, a learned alchymist, whose 


labours had been rewarded by the discovery of 
an all-powerful elixir. The panacea had been 
applied to me while yet I was warm, and had 
succeeded in restoring me to life. Under the 
instructions of the good father, I had leisure 
to repent of my sins, and from his friend I 
learned the secret of his art. 


It is now many, many years since my two 
benefactors have been removed to a better 
world. Alas! the boasted medicine was no 
specific for the lingering encroachments of age. 
The one bequeathed me all he had to leave, his 
blessing; the other a less important legacy, 
his apparatus and his library. I continue to 
inhabit his retreat. 

I have now attained an extreme old age. 
Two generations have passed away within my 
remembrance, and I now wander in safety 
through the streets of Wittenberg, in the 
midst of those who have heard their grandsires 
tell of the daring exploits of the noted Gasper 
Wesseling. 

From my prodigious age and secluded habits, 
I am regarded as a sacred and mysterious per- 
son. They implore my blessing for their chil- 
dren, and my prayers for the sick and afilicted ; 
they crowd around me to touch the hem of my 
garment. Poor people; I tell them that I am 
frail and sinful as themselves, but they will not 
believe me. Could they recognise, in this 
hoary and decrepit form, the malefactor with 
whose wicked life and miserable death they are 
well acquainted, with what different feelings 
would they regard me! 


BARNY O'GRADY. 


Behold me safely landed at Philadelphia, 
with one hundred pounds in my pocket—a 
small sum of money; but many, from yet 
more trifling beginnings, have grown rich in 
America. Many passengers who came over in 
the same ship with me had not half so much. 
Several of them were indeed wretchedly poor. 
Among others there was an Irishman, who 
was known by the name of Barny—a con- 
traction, I believe, for Barnaby. As to his 
surname, he could not undertake to spell it, 
but he assured me there was no better. This 
man, with many of his relatives, had come to 
England, according to their custom, during 
harvest time, to assist in reaping, because 
they gain higher wages than in their own 
country. Barny had heard that he should 
get still higher wages for labour in America, 
and accordingly he and his two sons, lads of 
eighteen and twenty, took their passage for 
Philadeiphia. A merrier mortal I never saw. 
We used to hear him upon deck, continually 
singing or whistling his Irish tunes; and I 
should never have guessed that this man’s life 
had been a series of hardships and misfortunes. 

When we were leaving the ship, I saw him, 
to my great surprise, crying bitterly; and 
upon inquiring what was the matter, he 
answered that it was not for himself, but for 
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his two sons, he was grieving; because they 
were to be made redemption men; that is, 
they were to be bound to work, during a 
certain time, for the captain, or for whom- 
soever he pleased, till the money due for their 
passage should be paid. Although J was 
somewhat surprised at any one’s thinking of 
coming on board a vessel without having one 
farthing in his pocket, yet I could not forbear 
paying the money for this poor fellow. He 
dropped down on the deck upon both his 
knees, as suddenly as if he had been shot, 
and holding up his hands to heaven, prayed, 
first in Irish, and then in English, with fer- 
vent fluency, that “‘I and mine might never 
want; that I might live long to reign over 
him; that success might attend my honour 
wherever I went; and that I might enjoy for 
evermore all sorts of blessings and crowns of 
glory.” As I had an English prejudice in 
favour of silent gratitude, I was rather dis- 
gusted by all this eloquence; I turned away 
abruptly, and got into the boat which waited 
to carry me to shore. 
* * * * * 

I had now passed three years in Philadelphia, 
and was not a farthing the richer, but, alas, 
a great deal poorer. My inveterate habit of 
procrastination—of delaying every thing till 
TO-MORROW, always stood betwixt me and 
prosperity. I at last resolved upon leaving 
the land of the star-spangled banner; but 


~when I came to reckon up my resources, I 


found that I could not do so, unless I disposed 
of my watch and my wife’s trinkets. I was 
not accustomed to such things, and I was 
ashamed to go to the pawnbroker’s, lest I 
should be met and recognised by some of my 
friends. I wrapped myself up in an old 
surtout, and slouched my hat cover my face, 
As I was crossing the quay, I met a party 
of gentlemen walking arm in arm. I squeezed 
past them, but one stopped and looked after 
me; and though I turned down another street 
to escape him, he dodged me unperceived. 
Just as I came out of the pawnbroker’s shop, 
I saw him posted opposite me; I brushed 
by; I could with pleasure have knocked him 
down for his impertinence. By the time I had 
reached the corner of the street, I heard a 
child calling after me; I stopped, and a little 
boy put into my hand my watch, saying, 
“‘ Sir, the gentleman says you left your watch 
and these thingumbobs by mistake.” 

What gentleman ?” 

“¢T don’t know, but he was one that said I 
looked like an honest chap, and he’d trust me 
to run and give you the watch. He is dressed 
in a blue coat, and went towards the quay. 
That’s all I know.” 


On opening the paper of trinkets, I found 
a card with these words :—‘‘ Barny, with kind 
thanks.” 

**Barny! poor Barny! An Irishman whose 
passage I paid coming to America three years 
ago. Is it possible?” 

I ran after him the way which the child 
directed, and was so fortunate as just to catch 
a glimpse of the skirt of his coat as he went 
into a neat, good-looking house. I walked up 
and down for some time, expecting him to 
come out again; for I could not suppose that 
it belonged to Barny. I asked a grocer who 
was leaning over his hatch-door, if he knew 
who lived in the next house ? 

* An Irish gentleman of the name of O’Grady.” 

And his Christian name ?” 

“Here it is in my books, sir—Barnaby 
O'Grady.” 

I knocked at Mr. O’Grady’s door, and made 
my way into the parlour, where I found him, 
his two sons, and his wife, sitting very sociably 
at tea. He and the two young men rose im- 
mediately, to set me a chair. 

** You are welcome, kindly welcome, sir,” 
said he. ‘ This is af honour I never expected, 
any way. Be pleased to take the seat next 
the fire. ’Twould be hard indeed if you should 
not have the best seat that’s to be had in this 
house, where we none of us ever should have 
sat, nor had seats to sit upon, but for you.” 

The sons pulled off my shabby great coat, 
and took away my hat, and Mrs. O’Grady 
made up the fire. There was something in 
their manner, altogether, which touched me 
so much that it was with difficulty I could 
keep myself from bursting into tears. They 
saw this, and Barny (for I shall never call 
him any thing else), as he thought that I 
should like better to hear of public affairs than 
to speak of my own, began to ask his sons if 
they had seen the day’s paper, and what news 
there were. 

As soon as I could command my voice, I 
congratulated this family upon the happy 
situation in which I found them, and asked 
by what lucky accident they had succeeded 
so well. 

“The luckiest accident ever happened me 
before or since I came to America,” said Barny, 
“was being on board the same vessel with 
such a man as you. If you had not given me 
the first lift, I had been down for good and 
all, and trampled under foot, long and long 
ago. But after that first lift, all was as easy 
as life. My two sons here were not taken 
from me—God bless you; for I never can 
bless you enough for that. The lads were left 
to work for me and with me; and we never 


parted, hand or heart; but just kept working 
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on together, and put all our earnings, as fast 
as we got them into the hands of that good 
woman, and lived hard at first, as we were 
born and bred to do, thanks be to Heaven! 
Then we swore against all sorts of drink 
entirely. And as I had occasionally served the 
masons when I lived a labouring man in the 
county of Dublin, and knew something of that 
business, why, whatever I knew, I made the 
most of, and a trowel felt noways strange to 
me, so I went to work, and had higher wages 
at first than I deserved. The same with the 
two boys: one was as much of a blacksmith 
as would shoe a horse, and the other a bit of 
acarpenter; so the one got plenty of work in 
the forges, and the other in the dock yards as 
aship-carpenter. So, early and late, morning 
and evening, we were all at the work, and just 
went this way struggling on even for a twelve- 
month, and found, with the high wages and 
constant employ we had met, that we were 
getting greatly better in the world. Besides, 
the wife was not idle. When a girl, she had 
seen baking, and had always a good notion of 
it, and just tried her hand upon it now, and 
found the loaves went down with the customers, 
who came faster and faster for them; and this 
was a great help. Then I turned master 
mason, and had my men under me, and took 
ahouse to build by the job, and that did; and 
then on to another; and after building many 
for the neighbours, ‘twas fit and my turn, I 
thought, to build one for myself, which I did 
out of their’s, without wronging them of a 
penny. In short,” continued Barny, “ if you 
were to question me how I have got on so 
well in the world, upon my conscience I 
should answer, we never made Saint Monday, 
and never put off till to-morrow what we could 
do to-day.” 

I believe I sighed deeply at this observation 
of Barny’s, notwithstanding the comic phrase- 
ology in which it was expressed. ~ 

“And would it be too much liberty to ask 
you,” said Barny, “to drink a cup of tea, 
and to taste a slice of my good woman’s bread 
and butter? And happy the day we see you 
eating it, and only wish we could serve you in 
any way whatsoever.” 

I verily believe the generous fellow forgot 
at this instant that he had redeemed my watch 
and wife’s trinkets. He would not let me 
thank him as much as I wished, but kept 
pressing upon me fresh offers of service.— 
When he found I was going to leave America, 
he asked what vessel we should go in. I was 
really afraid to tell him, lest he should attempt 
to pay for my passage. But for this he had, 
as I afterwards found, too much delicacy of 
sentiment. He discovered, by questioning the 


captains, in what ship we were to’ sail; and 
when we went on board, we found him and 
his sons there to take leave of us, which they 
did in the most affectionate manner; and after 
they were gone, we found in the state cabin, 
directed to me, every thing that could be 
useful or agreeable to us, as sea stores for a 
long voyage.—Jncident in a Tale entitled ‘‘ To- 
morrow,” by Miss Edgeworth. 


BILL-STICKING. 


If we consider the importance of the pro- 
fession of Bill-sticking, not only to the march 
of intellect, but to the stability of commercial 
relations, and still more to the cause of civil 
freedom, we must acknowledge that a Bill- 
sticker is not a man to be despised. Confound 
him not with the illiterate, unenfranchised 
multitude! He is a public functionary of no 
mean weight in the body politic—the repre- 
sentative of an important branch of our social 
economy, and invested with the dignity and 
moral influence of an active member of the 
executive. During a contested election is the 
time to see him in his greatness—see his ap- 
proach anxiously noticed by an excited crowd, 
his pouch big with momentous intelligence or 
spirit-stirring eloquence ; he mounts his ladder 
—all eyes are upon him—and unfolds his-sheet 
amidst conflicting shouts and execrations, per- 
adventure, a decided preponderance of the 
latter. Then appears to the greatest advantage 
the energy of his character. He never loses 
his presence of mind. With calm and intrepid 
demeanour, asif unconscious of all but his duty, 
he takes up his ladder and walks.—We never 
knew a Bill-sticker flinch from his duty, or 
evince the least trepidation in his responsible 
undertaking. The impartiality of the profes- 
sion, as.a body, in distributing on these ex- 
citing occasions, the benefit of its public 
services among all parties, notwithstanding 
conscientious personal predilections, is not 
less remarkable. 

The origin of placarding would be matter 
of curious historical inquiry and antiquarian 
research; we regret that while we are upon 
the subject we cannot do much to satisfy 
the curiosity of our readers in this particular, 
and can therefore only throw out the hint 
to such as have better means of prosecut- 
ing the research at command. We desire to 
see the subject more fully entered into than, 
to our knowledge, it has yet been. The history 
of the newspaper-press has been abundantly 
elucidated, and it is a singular anomaly in 
literature that the history of placarding,—an 
engine undoubtedly of much more diversified 
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and extensive action than the boasted power 
of the press,—has been suffered to remain in 
obscurity. 

We should like to see a copy of William 
Caxton’s first black letter placard,—for un- 
doubtedly this would be one of the earliest and 
most obvious applications of the art of printing. 
But we are strongly inclined to trace back the 
art of Bill-sticking to much earlier ages. The 
Athenians, for instance, we are convinced, 
could not have been the refined and meditative 
people they were, without some such auxili- 
ary to make them think as they walked. How 
interesting, then, would it be (if the antiquar- 
ies, as we have suggested, would only step 
forward and assist us,) to follow the progress 
of the art from these early stages, to its un- 
paralleled potency at the present day, when 
in every civilised state it is employing thou- 
sands of Bill-stickers (besides the subordinate 
agents and printers), and has even affixed a 
trophy on the Pyramids of Egypt! Of these 


same Pyramids of Egypt, by the way—it may 
appear somewhat enthusiastic, but is it not 
probable, that they may one day be covered 
with placards, for the reception of which they 
are so remarkably adapted ? 

The right of petitioning is an invaluable 


privilege—so is ‘‘ the liberty of the press.” The 
latter is a magic motto—a sound that has given 
shrillness to the revolutionary tocsin; both are 
great bulwarks of our rights. But—we say it 
guardedly, and without the least wish to depre- 
ciate these great political rights—they are 
nothing to the right of placarding. The liberty 
of the press has been a great deal talked about, 
both in the House of Commons and in the 
other popular branch of the legislature— 
the newspapers. It has even roused a neigh- 
bouring nation to rebellion. Not so, however, 
as regards the right of Bill-sticking. Here a 
touch would go to the quick. The readers of 
newspapers are but a fraction of the readers of 
placards. The corners of the streets are every 
man’s newspaper. The old walls and gable 
ends may rank with the wooden walls of old 
England as the bulwarks of our privileges. 
If the hand of an arbitrary government should 
dare to interfere with this privilege, what would 
be the issue? Suppose placarding prohibited 
—the Bill-stickers proscribed—and endeavour 
to imagine the consequences. They would be 
unquestionably momentous. You walk down 
to town in the morning, and draw up, by force 
of habit, under some well-accustomed gable 
end, or one of the “ buildings declared danger- 
ous,” which Improvement Committees and 
Police Commissioners always reserve for the 
purpose. What a shock awaits you! There 
are no political, religious, or theatrical decla- 


rations—none of the delightful productions of 
Mr. Robins’s exquisite descriptive powers—no 
Awful Sacrifices, or most Extensive Failures— 
not a shred of vocalised paper; but all as bare 
—aye, without figure of speech, as bare—as! 
bricks. The effects of the odious prohibition | 
would meet you at every corner. An ominous 
change would have come over the aspect of the 
whole town, which would soon communicate 
itself to the vital springs of society. No auc. 
tioneer could get a congregation—dogs would 
be irrecoverably lost—a sudden and terrible 
commercial revulsion would take place—the 
most extensive tradesmen, who live by plac- 
arding, would be ruined, while grocers in 
back streets, who never got up a placard, would 
spring into sudden and unnatural opulence, 
But we are picturing a state of things which 
we cannot believe to be even remotely possible, 
The stream—the cataract of civilization has 
set in too strongly ; and the practice of placard- 
ing is too fully involved in it to admit of the 
apprehension. Such a deprivation is absolutely 
incompatible with enlightened society, imprac- 
ticable in any but a state of barbarism. At 
the same time, we cannot too narrowly watch 
any petty infringement on this great privilege,and 
such, in many cases, we consider those vexatious 
and impertinent notices, such as ‘Stick no 
bills” and “ Bill-stickers beware!’ These 
are encroachments generated in a spirit of des- 
potism. We do not pretend in the present 
paper to do justice to so critical a subject, but 
we cannot conclude without noticing a recent 
innovation, which we confess we regard with 
considerable regret. We refer to the system of 
drawing about the streets a high wooden car, 
covered on all sides with placards. When the 
machine pauses there is an immediate rush to 
its Brobdignagian pages, and no sooner has 
every individual in the crowd got fully engaged 
in their contents, than it is again capriciously 
set in motion, leaving the pursuants of know- 
ledge gaping after a half-decyphered syllable. 
And is it not obvious that however long its 
removal be delayed, it must leave some in this 
situation? On this ground, then, we deliber- 
ately condemn the practice as repugnant to the 
feelings, against all constitutional usage, and 
tending to produce a habit of hurried and un- 
digested reading, destructive of those reflective 
habits, the encouragement of which appears to 
us one of the most beneficial ends of Bill- 
sticking. B. L. 


One day a person was expressing his fears to the Abbe 
D'Angeau that a great revolution was about to take place in 
public affairs. “ ‘That may be,” said the Abbe, “ but let 
what will happen, I am extremely rejoiced that I have in 
my portfolio six-and-thirty conjugations perfectly completed.” 
—Reproof of Brutus. 
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WHAT ARE COMFORTS ? 


BY MARTIN DOYLE. 


A few months ago I had the honour of pass- 
ing a day in England with a gentleman of 
considerable property, who took the trouble of 
showing me a very extensive park and tillage 
farm near his manor-house, around which every 
thing indicated good taste and abundant wealth 
in the possessor. 

It has rarely been my good fortune to view 
more beautiful scenery than that which the 
demesne of F possesses within itself, or a 
place in which it would be more difficult to find 
awant, either in the nature or extent of the 
landscape: yet as we walked along, and were 
admiring some undulating land, about six 
miles distant, Mr. F—— suddenly stopped, 
and remarked ‘“‘that he had long wished for 
that hill, in order to plant on it a clump or 
two of trees, as a picturesque termination to 
his prospect: it would be such a comfort to 
have it! I have offered forty years’ purchase 
for that land,” said he; ‘‘ but the possessor is 
an obstinate fellow, and won’t part with it.” 

I ventured to suggest that he should endea- 
vour to prevail upon the owner of the hill to 
plant the desired clumps ; but to this he gave 
a decided negative, saying, that it would be 
very uncomfortable indeed to be indebted to 
such an unaccommodating person for any thing. 

At dinner, the lady of the house, after asking 
me if I had been pleased with Mr. F ’s farm- 
ing, and proposing some other questions of 
that nature, which she considerately accommo- 
dated to my capacity, in order to relieve me, 
if possible, from the embarrassment natural to 
aman of my station in life when sitting at table 
with his betters, and surrounded with luxuries 
quite new to him, inquired with great suavity 
of manner if I did not think that the owner of 
the hill property was very “tiresome” in re- 
fusing Mr. F. the little comfort on which 
his heart was fixed ; and in the course of the 
dessert informed me that the governess was 
a very ‘‘comfortable” person to have about 
children: that the King of the French had no 
“comfort” in his ministers, and must find the 
attempts upon his life very “‘tiresome”’ indeed. 

Having got over the dinner business, during 
which J had been really uncomfortable from 
the dread of doing something very awkward, 
I became composed and familiar by degrees, and 
asked questions in my turn; and was assured 
that there is very little comfort to be had in a 
mere country life without a first-rate bailiffand 
gardener, newspapers, new publications, a bil- 
liard table, and society of a certain class within 
visiting distance ; that hot baths are indispen- 
sable comforts within the house, and that one 


adjoining the stables is also a great comfort to 
a hunter after a hard day’s work. 

It was also among their comforts to have the 
nursery in a remote wing, where the cry of a 
child could not reach the seniors of a family 
in their apartment, and a very great comfort 
to have a pew in the church with a fireplace 
in it. 

My host, who would not allow me to leave 
Castle F that night, passed much of the 
evening in reading the papers of that day, 
standing at intervals with his back to the fire, 
which comfort he seemed to enjoy extremely, 
while I threw in a word now and then to him 
or his lady, to whom I detailed the receipt for 
making catsup from nettles, as it appears in 
my Cyclopedia of Agriculture. ‘ This eco- 
nomical method of making catsup,” she was 
pleased to say, ‘‘ would be a great comfort to 
the poor:” and so it would, as I ventured to 
observe, if they had anything to eat that re- 
quired such sauce. 

I was conducted at night to a bedroom, with 
large mirrors, a pair of wax candles on the 
dressing-table, a luxurious chair placed oppo- 
site the fire, and an immensely high bedstead, 
curtained with damask satin. Being subject 
to the nightmare, I mounted this (by a step- 
ladder) with fear and trembling, lest I should 
roll out in the night ; and the apprehension of 
this calamity in a strange house, and among 
great people, kept me from sleeping all night, 
and rendered me extremely uncomfortable. 

I could not help thinking what Mrs. Doyle 
and the children would say if they saw me 
tucked under such fine bed-clothes, and stretch- 
ed under such a grand canopy ; and to tell the 
truth, I wished myself safely out of it, and 
in my own crib at Ballyorley. Yet to the 
obliging inquiries of my entertainers, on the 
ensuing morning, “if my bed had been com- 
fortable ?” I was unable to say no. But what 
are comforts? thought I to myself all the 
time. Indeed, the consideration of this ques- 
tion has occupied my mind a good deal since, 
for I find the notions attached to the term 
are infinitely varied. 

When I left Castle F , the weather was 
cold; I mounted, however, the roof of a coach, 
and proceeded with many other passengers for 
Salisbury. We had not gone far when rain 
fell in torrents, driven by a piercing blast; 
umbrellas and coats were not waterproof, and 
when we alighted at the inn door at Salisbury, 
there were none of the outsides who were not 
more or less wet and miserable. 

Four of us determined to remain at the inn 
all night ; and as we threw off dripping cloaks 
and mufflers, and approached a blazing fire in 
a small snug parlour, where a cloth and knives 
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and forks, and a plate-warmer, gave indica- 
tions of a hot dinner, we all agreed that this 
was true comfort; nor was this opinion changed 
when soon afterwards we sat in dry clothes by 
a fire, with—but let no one mention this to 
Father Mathew—a hot tumbler of brandy 
punch before each of us. 

But though we were unanimous on this oc- 
| casion, I soon found that the utmost difference 
of opinion prevailed on other points, as to real 
comfort. One of the gentlemen, who sat at 
my right hand, whispered to me in confidence 
that there was no comfort in a single life, that 
his house was cheerless, his servants great 
plagues from want of a mistress to keep them 
in order, and his furniture going to destruction. 
My companion on the other side, whose wife 
I understood to be a virago, gave a groan, 
shook his head two or three times, and whis- 
pered to me, “ If the gentleman wishes to enjoy 
comfort, he will leave matrimony alone.” 

Having occasion to hire a good brickmaker 
to bring over with me to teach my workmen: 
how bricks ought to be made, I went into 
several cottages inhabited by labourers in 
Shropshire. In the first into which I went, 
and this was very well furnished, were a man 
and his wife at breakfast. They had tea and 
sugar, a large white quartern loaf, and some 
crock butter. Very good, said I to myself; 
these people are exceedingly comfortable. The 
man was a common field labourer, and earned 
twelve shillings a-week the yearround. They 
had a piece of meat every day at dinner with 
their greens or potatoes, and bread into the 
bargain, and bread and butter in the evening. 

There stood a little boiler in a back kitchen, 
which I understood was for brewing small beer 
occasionally ; and nothing seemed wanting in 
the way of comforts to this couple. 

I was not offered a chair, nor did either of 
them ask me to sit down, but they answered 
such questions as I put to them. 

“I’m glad to see you so comfortable,” said 
I, ‘May I ask if you have any others in 
the family ?” 

“No, we’re only ourselves. We ha’n’t no 
children, boys nor girls,” said the woman in 
rather a dissatisfied tone. 

‘Well, then,” I rejoined, ‘‘ you have the 
less cause for anxiety. Children are uncertain 
blessings, though certain cares; and depend 
upon it, you are much better off than many 
parents who have them.” 

“ That is very true,” replied the woman; 
“but still a child or two would be a great com- 
fort to us in our old age.” 

Their next-door neighbours had four no 
children and the same weekly wages. Here 

was told by the parents, who were also at a fea 


Pra 


breakfast, that their childless neighbours were 
far better off than they, as they had comforts 
beyond their own reach. ‘* We can’t drink no 
beer,” said the man—(this was a lie, by the 
way, for he spent a shilling every week in the 
jerry-shop, to the real discomfort of his family) 
“nor eat no good wittals, nor have nothing 
comfortable.” 

In short, in every house into which I went 
there was something wanting to constitute 
comfort. 

In the dwelling of an artizan it was the want 
of a hot joint and a pudding on Sundays, or 
the substitution of an occasional dish of pota- 
toes for bread or meat; and sometimes it was 
the house itself which was uncomfortable from 
some cause or other. One or two of the very 
poorest families which I visited were disposed 
to think they would have comforts in the Union 
house which they could not afford under their 
own roofs, although those who were within 
that establishment declared’ that they had no 
comforts at all. 

An old woman in one of the cottages com- 
plained to me that John Snook had stolen one 
of her geese when it was just ready for the 
market, and that it would be a great comfort 
to her if John Snook could be taken and trans. 
ported. 

A parish schoolmaster assured me that he 
had no perfect comfort except in vacation time; 
the boys when at school where so unruly that 
he had little peace or comfort except by flog- 
ging them. The boys, on the other hand, de- 
rived no comfort from being flogged. 

A sick man told me that a bowl of wine whey 
would be of the greatest comfort to him ; and 
a woman recovering from fever, whose bed 
linen had been just changed, spoke within my 
hearing to her sister of the comfort which she 
felt in consequence. 

I hired a brickmaker in the course of that 
tour, and set off with him for Ireland. When 
I reached Liverpool, a steamer was about to 
leave for Wexford. Into this I entered. The 
steward showed me a comfortable berth, in 
which I was dreadfully sick during a passage 
of twenty hours, loathing the sight and smell 
of food; yet he often came to ask me if there 
was any little comfort in the way of meat and 
drink that he could supply. 

A few days after I had reached home, I went 
into the cottages of my own workpeople, and 
there the distinction between them and those 
of the corresponding class in England in their 
estimate of what is comfortable, struck me 
very forcibly. 

Although the principle which leads most of 
us to desire something more than we possess in 


the way of comforts, as they are called—but| 
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of extreme luxuries in many instances—oper- 
ates in the Irish labourer as among nine-tenths 
of his fellow men, his notions of what is com- 
fortable are truly moderate. 

One of my ploughmen was at breakfast as 
I walked into his house. He and his family 
were seated round a table—it had no cloth I 
must admit—helping themselves at pleasure 
fom a dish of stirabout, and dipping each 
spoonful into a mug of milk. This I thought 
afar more suitable breakfast for them than weak 
and adulterated tea and white bread, at a much 

ater expense than an oatmeal diet. 

I asked Pat what he would think of bread 
and tea every morning and evening, to which 
he very sensibly replied that it wasn’t fit for 
him nor the likes of him! but that a cup of 
tea and some bread would be very agreeable to 
them every Sunday evening, especially so to 
his old mother, who would think a little tea 
now and then a great comfort. As to meat, 
he would like that once or twice a-week, but 
was not so unreasonable as to wish for it 
oftener. As long as the potatoes and milk 
stood to him, he had no reason to complain ! 

Then what are comforts? I again asked 
myself. 

Returning home, I called at the house of a 
dying widow whose character I had long re- 
spected. She was very poor, but always con- 
tented, though she could hardly be said at any 
time to have enjoyed what are considered the 
blessings of this life. I asked her if she wanted 
anything that I could send her—any little 
comforts. The word excited her languid spirit. 
“T have wanted for nothing,” said she, ‘‘ that 
was really needful for me; and now, O God! 
‘thy comforts delight my soul.’” After a little 
time she said, ‘‘ Blessed be the God of com- 
fort; and again, ‘I am filled with comfort.” 

These words gave another turn to my thoughts : 
the subject was placed in a new point of 
contemplation. Let my reader now in his turn, 
entering into the widow’s application of the 
term comfort, ponder upon the question, 
“What is comfort?” and I am much mistaken 
if he does not discover that it is something 
which the world cannot give. 


Sources of True Enjoyment.—How little is requisite to 
mpply the necessities of nature! And in a view to plea- 
sure, what comparison between the unbought satisfaction 
of conversation, society, study, even health and the com- 
mon beauties of nature, but, above all, the peaceful reflec. 
tion on one’s own conduct; what comparison, I say, be- 
tween those and the’ feverish empty amusements of luxury 
and expense? These natural pleasures, indeed, are really 
without price, both because they are below all price in 
their attainment, and above it in their enjoyment.— 
Hume, 


CURRAN. 


When Curran was called to the bar he was 
without friends, without connexions, without 
fortune, conscious of talents far above the mob 
by which he was elbowed, and cursed with 
sensibility which rendered him painfully alive 
to the mortifications he was fated to experi- 
ence. Those who have risen to professional 
eminence, and recollect the impediments of 
such a commencement—the neglect abroad— 
the poverty, perhaps, at home—the frowns of 
rivalry—the fears of friendship—the sneer at 
the first essay—the prophecy that it will be 
the last—discouragements as to the present— 
forebodings as to the future—some who are 
established endeavouring to crush the chance 
of competition, and some who have failed 
anxious for the wretched consolation of com- 
panionship—those who recollect the comforts 
of such an apprenticeship may duly appre- 
ciate poor Curran’s situation. After toiling 
for a very inadequate recompense at the 
sessions of Cork, and wearing, as he said 
himself, his teeth almost to their stumps, he 
proceeded to the metropolis, taking for his 
wife and young children a miserable lodging 
upon Hog-hill. Term after term, without 
either profit or professional reputation, he 
paced the hall of the Four Courts. Yet 
even thus he was not altogether undistin- 
guished. If his pocket was not heavy his 
heart was light—he was young and ardent, 
buoyed up not less by the consciousness of 
what he felt within than by the encouraging 
comparison with those who were successful 
around him, and his station among the crowd 
of idlers, whom he amused with his wit or 
amazed by his eloquence. Many even who 
had emerged from that crowd did not dis- 
dain occasionally to glean from his conversation 
the rich and varied treasures which he did not 
fail to squander with the most unsparing 
prodigality ; and some there were who ob- 
served the brightness of the infant luminary 
struggling through the obscurity that clouded 
its commencement. ‘Among those who had 
the discrimination to appreciate and the heart 
to feel for him, luckily for Curran, was Mr, 
Arthur Wolfe, afterwards the unfortunate but 
much-respected Lord Kilwarden. The first 
fee of any consequence that he received was 
through his recommendation; and his recital 
of the incident cannot be without its interest 
to the young professional aspirant whom a 
temporary neglect may have sunk into dejec- 
tion. “I then lived,” said he, ‘“ upon Hog- 
hill; my wife and children were the chief 
furniture of my apartments; and as to my 
rent, it stood much the same chance of its 
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liquidation as the national debt. Mrs. Curran, 
however, was a barrister’s lady, and what was 
wanting in wealth she was well determined 
should be supplied by dignity. The landlady, 
on the other hand, had no idea of any other 
gradation except that of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. I walked out one morning in order to 
avoid the perpetual altercations on the subject, 
with my mind, you may imagine, in no very 
enviable temperament. I fell into gloom, to 
which from my infancy I had been occasionally 
subject. I had a family for whom I had no 
dinner, and a landlady for whom I had no 
rent. I had gone abroad in despondence—I 
returned home almost in desperation. When 
I opened the door of my study, where Lavater 
alone could have found a library, the first 
object that presented itself was an immense 
folio of a brief, twenty golden guineas wrapped 
up beside it, and the name Old Bob Lyons 
marked on the back of it. I paid my landlady 
—bought a good dinner—gave Bob Lyons a 
share of it; and that dinner was the date of 
my prosperity!” Such was his own exact 
account of his professional advancement. 


DISCOVERY OF THE MARINER’S 
COMPASS. 


Much interest must for ever attach to the 
discovery of this instrument, and yet there are 
few subjects concerning which less is known. 
For a period, the honour of the invention was 
ascribed to Gioia, a pilot or ship captain, born 
at Pasitano, a small village situated near Mal- 
phi, or Amalfi, about the end of the thirteenth 
century. His claims, however, have been dis- 
puted. According to some, he did not invent 
but improve it; and according to others, he did 
neither. Much learning and labour have been 
bestowed upon the subject of the discovery. 
It has been maintained by one class, that even 
the Phoenicians were the inventors; by another, 
that the Greeks and Romans had a knowledge 
of it. Such notions, however, have been com- 
pletely refuted. One passage, nevertheless, 
of avery remarkable character, occurs in the 
work of Cardinal de Vitry, Bishop of Ptole- 
mais, in Syria. He went to Palestine during 
the fourth crusade, about the year 1204; he 
returned afterwards to Europe, and subsequently 
went back to the Holy Land, where he wrote 
his work entitled, “‘ Historia Orientalis,” as 
nearly as can be determined, between the years 
1215 and 1220. In chapter xci of that work 
he has this singular passage :—‘ The iron 
needle, after contact with the loadstone, con- 
stantly turns to the north star, which, as the 
axis of the firmament, remains immoveable, 


whilst the others revolve; and hence it is es- 
sentially necessary to those navigating on the 
ocean.” These words are as explicit as they 
are extraordinary ; they state a fact, and an- 
nounce a use. The thing, therefore, which 
essentially constitutes the compass, must have 
been known long before the birth of Gioia, 
In addition to this fact, there is another equally 
fatal to his claims as the original discoverer; 
it is now settled beyond a doubt, that the 
Chinese were acquainted with the compass long 
before the Europeans. It is certain that there 
are allusions to the magnetic needle in the tra- 
ditionary period of Chinese history, about 
2,600 years before Christ; and a still more 
credible account of it is found in the reign of 
Ching-wang, of the Chow dinasty, before 
Christ 1,114. All this, however, may be 
granted, without in the least impairing the 
just claims of Gioia to the gratitude of man- 
kind. The truth appears to be this: the po- 
sition of Gioia, in relation to the compass, was 
precisely that of Watt in relation to the steam 
engine—the element existed, he augmented 
its utility. The compass used by mariners in 
the Mediterranean, during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, was a very uncertain and 
unsatisfactory apparatus. It consisted only of 
a magnetic needle floating in a vase or basin 
by means of two straws or a bit of cork sup- 
porting it on the surface of the water. The 
compass used by the Arabians in the thirteenth 
century was an instrument of exactly the same 
description. Now the inconvenience and in- 
efficiency of such an apparatus are obvious; 
the agitation of the ocean, and the tossing of 
the vessel, might render it useless in a moment. 
But Gioia placed the magnetized needle ona 
pivot, which permits it to turn to all sides 
with facility. Afterwards, it was attached to a 
card, divided into thirty-two points, called 
Rose des Vents; and then the box containing 
it was suspended in such a manner, that how- 
ever the vessel might be tossed, it would 
always remain horizontal. The result of an 
investigation participated by men of various 
nations, and possessing the highest degree of 
competency, may thus be stated. The dis- 
covery of the directive virtue of the magnet was 
made anterior to the time of Giola. Before that 
period, navigators, both in the Mediterranean 
and Indian seas, employed the magnetic needle; 
but Giola, by his invaluable improvement in 
the principle of suspension, is fully entitled 
to the honour of being considered the real 
inventor, in Europe, of the compass as it 


exists at the present day.—Campbell’s Maritime 
Discovery. 
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COLUMNS FOR THE YOUNG. 


WASTE NOT, WANT NOT; 
OR, TWO STRINGS TO YOUR BOW. 
(By Maria Edgeworth.) 


[Continued from page 239.] 


Mr. Gresham lifted up little Patty in his arms. 

“My shoe, I’ve lost one of my shoes,” said she. 

Ben looked for it upon the stairs, and he found it stick- 
ing in a loop of whip-cord, which was entangled round 
one of the bannisters. When this cord was drawn forth, 
it appeared it was the very same jagged, entangled piece 
which Hal had pulled off his parcel. He had diverted 
himself with running up and down stairs, whipping the 
bannisters with it, as he thought he could convert it to 
no better use ; and, with his usual carelessness, he at last 
left it hanging just where he happened to throw it when 
the dinner bell me Poor little Patty’s ancle was terri- 
bly sprained, and Hal reproached himself for his folly, 
and would have reproached himself longer, perhaps, if 
lady Di Sweepstakes’s sons had not hurried him away. 

In the evening, Patty could not run about as she used 
to do; but she sat upon the sofa, and she said, that 
“She did not feel the pain of her ancle so much, whilst 
Ben was so good as to play at jack straws with her.” 

“That's right, Ben ; never be ashamed of being good 
natured to those who are younger and weaker than your- 
self,” said his uncle, smiling at seeing him produce his 
whip-cord, to indulge his little cousin with a game at her 
favourite cat’s-cradle. “I shall not think you one bit 
less manly, because I see you playing at cat’s-cradle with 
alittle child of six year’s old.” 


Hal, however, was not  sigenone of his uncle's opinion ; 
for when he returned in the evening, and saw Ben play- 
ing with his cousin, he could not help smiling contemptu- 
ously, and asked if he had been playing at cat’s-cradle 
all night. In a heedless manner he made some inquiries 
after Patty’s sprained ancle, and then he ran on to tell 
all the news he had heard at lady Diana Sweepstakes’s— 
news which he thought would make him appear a person 
of vast importance, 

“Do you know, uncle—Do you know, Ben,” said he 
“there's to be the most fumous doings, that ever were 
heard of upon the Downs here, the first day of next 
month, which will be in a fortnight, thank my stars! I 
wish the fortnight was over; I shall think of nothing 
else, I know, till that t day comes !” 

Mr. Gresham inquired, why the first of September was 


to be so much happier than any other day in the year. 

“Why,” replied Hal, “lady Diana Spe perce you 
know, is a famous rider, and archer, and all that”— 

“Very likely,” said Mr. Gresham, soberly ;—“ but 
what then 2” 

“Dear uncle !” cried Hal, but youshallhear. There’s 
tobe a race upon the Downs the first of September, and 
after the race there’s to be an archery meeting for the 
ladies, and lady Diana Sweepstakes is to be one of them. 
And after the ladies have done shooting—now, Ben, 
comes the best part of it !—we boys are to have our turn, 
and lady Di is to give a prize, to the best marksman 
among us, of a very handsome bow and arrow! Do you 
| know, I’ve been practising already, and I’ll show you to- 

Morrow, as soon as it comes home, the famous bow and 
Jarrow, that lady Diana has given me: but, perhaps,” 
udded he, with a scornful laugh, “ you like a cat’s-cradle 
better than a bow and arrow.” 

Ben made no reply to this taunt at the moment ; but 
the next day, when Hal’s new bow and arrow came home, 
he convinced him, that he knew how to use it very well. 

“Ben,” said his uncle, “ you seem to be a good marks- 
man, though you have not boasted of yourself. I'll give 
youa bow and arrow, and, perhaps, if you practise, you 
May make yourself an archer before the first of Septem- 
ber; and, in the mean time, you will not wish the fort- 

ight to be over, for you will have something to do.” 


“0, sir,” interrupted Hal, “but if 
Ben should put in for the prize, he must 

“Why must he ?” said Mr. Gresham. 

“Why, sir, because every body has—I mean every body 
that's any body ;—and lady Diana was talking about the 
uniform all dinner time, and its settled all about it, ex- 
cept the buttons ; the young Sweepstakes are to get theirs 
made first for patterns : they are to be white, faced with 
green ; and they'll look very handsome, I'm sure ; and I 
shall write to mamma to-night, as lady Diana bid me, 
about mine ; and I shall tell her, to be sure to answer 
my letter, without fail, by return of the post: and then, 
if mamma makes no objection, which I know she won't, 
because she never thinks much about expense, and all 
that—then I shall bespeak my uniform, and get it made 
by the same tailor, that es for lady Diana and the 
young Sweepstakes.” 

“ Mercy upon us !" said Mr. Gresham, who was almost 
stunned by the rapid vociferation, with which this long 
speech about a uniform was pronounced. “TI don't pre- 
tend to understand these things,” added he, with an air 
of simplicity ; “ but we will inquire, Ben, into the neces- 
sity of the case ; and if it is necessary—or if you think 
it necessary, that you shall have a uniform—why—Ill 
give you one.” 

“ You, uncle !—Will you indeed ?” exclaimed Hal, with 
amazement painted in his countenance. “ Well, that’s 
the last thing in the world I should have expected !— 
You are not at all the sort of person I should have 
thought would care about a uniform ; and now 1 should 
have supposed, you'd have thought it extravagant, to 
have a coat on purpose only for one day ; and I'm sure 
lady Diana Sweepstakes thought as I do : for when I told 
her of that motto over your kitchen chimney, WASTE NOT, 
WANT NOT, she laughed, and said, that I had better not 
talk to you about uniforms, and that my mother was the 
proper person to write to about my uniform ; but I'll tell 
lady Diana, uncle, how good you are, and how much 
she was mistaken,” 

“Take care how you do that,” said Mr. Gresham ; 
“ for perhaps the lady was not mistaken.” 

“ Nay, did not you say, just now, you would give poor 
Ben a uniform ?” 

“T said, I would, if he thought it necessary to have 


u mean, that 
ve a uniform.” 


ne. 

“0, I'll answer for it, he'll think it necessary,” said 
Hal, laughing, “ because it is necessary.” 

“ Allow him, at least, to judge for himself,’ said Mr. 
Gresham. 

“ My dear uncle, but I assure you,” said Hal, earnestly, 
“there's no judging about the matter, because really, 
upon my word, lady Diana said distinctly, that her sons 
were to have uniforms, white, faced with green, anda 
green and white cockade in their hats.” 

“ May be so,” said Mr. Gresham, still with the same 
look of calm simplicity ; “put on your hats, boys, and 
come with me. I know a gentleman, whose sons are to 
be at this archery meeting ; and we will inquire into all 
the particulars from him. Then, after we have seen him, 
(it is not eleven o'clock yet,) we shall have time enough 
to walk on to Bristol, and choose the cloth for Ben's 
uniform, if it is necessary.” 

“T cannot tell what to make of all he says,” whispered 
Hal, as he reached down his hat ; “do you think, Ben, 
he means to give you this uniform, or not 2” 

“T think,” said Ben, “that he means to give me one, 
if it is necessary : or, as he said, if I think it is necessary.” 

“And that, to be sure you will; won’t you? or else 
you'll be a great fool, I know, after all I have told you. 
How can any one in the world know so much about the 
matter as I, who have dined with lady Diana Sweepstakes 
but yesterday, and heard all about it, from beginning to 
end; andas for this gentleman, that we are ang dhe 
Im sure, if he knows anything about the matter, ell 
say exactly the same as I do.” 

“ We shall hear,” said Ben, witha degree of com 
sure, which Hal could by no means comprehend, when 
a uniform was in the question, 


(To be continued. ] 
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Poetry. 


To A VIOLET. 


Sweet flower! spring's earliest, loveliest gem, 
While other flowers are idly sleeping: 

Thou rear'st thy purple diadem, 

Meekly from thy seclusion peeping. 


Thou, from thy little secret mound, 

Where diamond dew drops shine above thee : 
Scatterest thy modest fragrance round, 

And well may nature's poet love thee. 


Thine is a short swift reign I know, 
But here, thy spirit still pervading, 
New voilets’ tufts again shall blow, 
Then fade away, as thou art fading. 


And be renewed, the hope how blest! 
Oh may that hope desert me never : 
Like thee, to sleep on nature's breast, 
Then wake again, and bloom for ever. 
Bowrine. 


EVENING. 
BY J. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


O'er the heath the heifer strays 
Free, the furrowed task is done, 

Low the village windows blaze 
Burnished by the setting sun. 


Now he hides beneath the hill, 
Sinking from a golden sky : 

Can the pencil’s mimic skill 
Copy the retfulgent dye? 


Trudging as the ploughmen go, 
(To the smoking hamlet bound,) 
Giant like their shadows grow, 
Lengthened o'er the level ground. 


Where the rising forest spreads 
Shelter for the lordly dome, 

To their high-built airy beds 
See the rooks returning home. 


As the lark, with varied tune, 
Carols to the Evening loud ; 

Mark the mild resplendent Moon 
Breaking through the parting cloud. 


Now the hermit owlet peeps 
From the barn, or twisted brake ; 
And the blue mist slowly creeps, 
Curling on the silver lake. 


As the tront, in speckled pride, 
Playful from its bosom springs, 

To the bank a ruffed tide 
Verges in successive rings. 

Trippling through the silken grass, 
O'er the path-divided dale, 

Mark the rose-complexioned lass 
With her well-poised milking pail. 

Linnets, with unnumbered notes, 
And the Cuckoo bird with two, 

Tuning sweet their mellow throats, 
Bid the setting sun adieu! 


Club; the Bird Fancier’s Club; theCaterwit 
Club; the Small-coal Man’s Music Club ; the 
Kit-cat Club; the Beefsteak Club. In 1790, 
among the most remarkable clubs were,—the 
Odd Fellows ; the Humbugs (held at the Blue 
Posts, Russell-street, Covent Garden); the 
Samsonic Society ; the Society of Bucks ; the 
Purl Drinkers; the Great Bottle Club; the 
Je ne sais quoi Club (held at the Star and Gar. 
ter, Pall Mall, and of which the Prince of 
Wales, and the Dukes of York, Clarence, Or- 
leans, (Philip Egalité), Norfolk, Bedford, &c., 
were members); the Blue Stocking Club ; and 
the No Pay No Liquor Club (held at the Queen 
and Artichoke, Hampstead Road,) where the 
newly admitted member, having paid his fee 
of one shilling, was invested with the inaugu- 
ral honours, viz. :—a hat fashioned in the form 
of a quart pot, and a gilt goblet of humming 
ale, out of which he drank. 


Domestic DiscirLinE oF THE DutcH.— 
There are two things of a peculiar character in 
Holland, which deserve to be noticed. One 
is the enactment authorising husbands, wives, 
and children to be imprisoned in a house of 
correction set apart for the chastisement of 
offences against the laws by which the relations 
of social life are governed—the other, a con- 
trivance for compelling the incorrigibly idle to 
work. In one of the rooms is a pump, anda 
stream of water runs in from the ceiling; so 
that unless the prisoner labours continually, 
he must be inevitably drowned. 


A Benerit.—* A late celebrated comedian, 
who was frequently involved in pecuniary diffi- 
culties, once asked a Manager of one of the 
Theatres Royal, remarkable for his sarcastic 
replies, what he should take for his benefit. 
‘ Take ?’ (replied the Manager) ‘ Why, take the 
benefit of the Insolvent Act.’” 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received a number of letters, requesting us to 
discontinue the repetition of the title, in the first page of 
each Number, but as any alteration would destroy the uni- 
formity of appearauce we have endeavoured to maintain, 
we will consider the proposal on the commencement of 4 
new volume. 

We will reserve the communication of F. W. (Bolton) 
uutil we receive what he promises, when we may be induced 
to add an illustration. 


Curious Ciuss or Former Days.—It may 
be curious to note down some of the old clubs 
that existed in 1745, viz.:—The Virtuoso’s 
Club; the Knights of the Golden Fleece ; the 
Surly Club; the Ugly Club; the Split-Farth- 
ing Club; the Mock Heroes’ Club; the Beau’s 
Club ; the Quack’s Club ; the Weekly Dancing 
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